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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



ON A SUPPOSED INSTANCE OF DUALISM IN PLATO. 



THIS paper proposes to examine a much disputed place in the 
Republic, where the 'two-world' theory appears to raise 
its head, if current interpretation is right. The inconsistencies and 
incoherences involved in the similes of the Sun, the Line, and the 
Cave are well-known, and I do not intend to touch upon them 
here, except incidentally. Plato, like other philosophers, is liable 
to self-contradiction ; but when interpreters disagree so radically 
among themselves, it is legitimate to ask whether they may not 
have started from a common erroneous presupposition. I believe 
that this may be found in the attempt to apply the Cave to the 
Line, an attempt which is closely bound up with the assumption 
that Plato desired to show the dependence of Becoming upon 
Being. To those who hold some form of this view the breaks be- 
tween the upper and the lower line and between the cave and the 
region outside, appear to reveal a metaphysical dualism, or at 
least to conceal it imperfectly. But should the Cave be applied 
to the Line, and do the breaks signify one and the same thing? 
The allegory of the Cave has a purpose distinct from the Line, 
and neither is primarily concerned with the relation of the world 
of Becoming to that of Being. 

It is an attractive but misleading plea in favour of a certain 
looseness or laxity of interpretation to say that analogies must 
not be pressed, or that Plato's figures and myths should not be 
taken as doctrine. These similes are not myths; they illustrate 
doctrine, and are in fact preliminary to the theoretical discussion 
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of the Platonic propaedeutic and dialectic. Again, analogies 
should not be pressed; but they must first be understood. As 
Socrates says, analogy is a slippery thing, and it is already 
pressed and deformed out of recognition when its declared pur- 
pose is obscured by supposed parallels from other parts of Plato. 1 
Only after exact study of the text can we be certain what is and 
what is not parallel. When Adam, in applying the Cave to the 
Line, divides the quadripartite line into five portions, sandwiches 
sensibles in between intelligibles, and makes the sun an object of 
the intellectual education, 2 or when the ethos of the allegory of 
the Cave is so distorted that the struggle is transformed into an 
orderly educational progress and the rugged steep ascent smoothed 
into a 'gradual ascent,' may we not suspect that some clue has 
been lost for lack of which the whole figure is plunged into con- 
fusion? In interpreting analogy we must be sure of two things 
— to ascertain the purpose and limitations of the symbolism, and 
on no account to confuse type with antitype. Not until these 
things have been done — and I do not think they have been done 
— can we legitimately take the large view that analogy must not 
be pressed. When the general structure has been firmly outlined, 
common sense may be trusted to guard against the temptation to 
press details unduly. 

Let us then see whether Plato has not told a plain tale, and 
whether the analogy is not clear and simple. I hope to justify 
the account offered below by a full discussion of the text in an- 
other place, and this may perhaps excuse a certain dogmatism, 
which is due rather to the need for brevity than to disrespect for 
views which I formerly shared. 

II. 

The sun rode high. ' During our ignorance ' — 
Began Ferishtah — 'folk esteemed as God 
Yon orb: for argument, suppose him so, — 
Be it the symbol, not the symbolised.' 

If we glance for a moment at the allegory of the Cave, it ap- 
pears to contain two systems, each governed by its own light, 

i See especially Mr. Stocks's paper on " The Divided Line," Classical Quar- 
terly, 191 1. 

2 See references in Adam, Rep., Vol. II., p. 163. 
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which are in marked contrast to one another. A fire rules the 
cave, and casts shadows from a row of moving puppets, borne 
by concealed showmen, upon the far wall. The shadows pass 
before prisoners seated at the bottom of the cave, who are so 
trammelled by chains that they can see nothing but the shadow- 
play. The problem of the allegory is to rescue some of them and 
draw them by force to the sunshine outside the cave. Here there 
is a parallel system of sunlight (with natural shadows, originals 
and sun), of which the fire-system seems to be an imitation. 
However that may be, no one will dispute that the whole machin- 
ery is symbolical. It is an analogy to some experience, or set of 
experiences. Plato directs that the whole figure should be at- 
tached (I use the word deliberately) to what was said before 
(517 b). Let us turn to what was said before in order to see 
how the imagery develops. 

At the beginning of Book VI Socrates asks whether men no 
better than the blind, deprived of knowledge of each reality, 
ought to rule, or those who know each reality and are not behind 
in experience. The problem is really twofold. The intellectual 
difficulty is to devise some coherent scheme for bringing the 
young philosopher into contact with reality. But the main dif- 
ficulty is social and political. Men seek other ends than knowl- 
edge ; they seek honour and pleasure, and their rewards and pun- 
ishments actually warp the minds of young men who are naturally 
fitted for the life of the philosopher and ruler. Social pressure 
deforms the minds of the young, who despise knowledge; and 
the few who value it withdraw from public life. Can a road to 
the Good, which is declared to be the source of all knowledge 
and reality, be found, not only for those who are willing to un- 
dergo the discipline, but for men who have already been drawn 
aside to illusory ends ? That is the problem for which the similes 
should suggest an answer. 

The image chosen for the Good is the sun, which we have 
already encountered at the climax of the allegory of the Cave. 
Plato draws it from the immemorial tradition of religion and 
poetry, for which the sun is the bestower of good gifts. When 
he writes that the sun is the offspring of the Good and very like 
it (506 e), he means no more than that there is an analogy be- 
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tween them (508 b) in respect of a common quality which fits 
the sun to symbolize the Good. A whole mythology has been 
spun round this famous passage, upon the arbitrary assumption 
that the Good (which is a form) is a kind of Demiurge, and that 
the sun, itself somehow more than phenomenal, is his creation. 
It is unnecessary to resort to such high speculation. We speak 
of the sons of Mars and of Venus without genealogical implica- 
tions, and it is certain that Falstaff had none when he cried: 'If 
they speak more or less than truth, they are villains and the sons 
of darkness.' Plato's own language in the similes amply shows 
that the common quality between the Good and the sun is good- 
ness. He celebrates it as the steward of light (508 b), the giver 
of increase and nourishment (509 b), the lord of the seasons 
(516 b). A visible agent of beneficence, final in its sphere> is 
made the type of the intelligible source of all good. 

This view is confirmed by Plato's own account of the visible 
realm under the sun. He expressly discriminates sight from the 
other senses because sight and colour serve the purposes of the 
analogy and the other senses do not (507 c). The point is not, 
as those believe who take this passage to be a serious contribu- 
tion to Plato's doctrine of the senses, that sight depends upon a 
medium, but that the medium is variable, and proceeds from a 
definite source. If his illustration is to symbolize the depend- 
ence of both knowledge and opinion, the search for pleasure and 
for righteousness, upon a common principle, it must show how a 
sense-organ — if that is his example — can, though adapted for its 
function, perform that function well only when the variable con- 
dition is emitted directly from its source. Obviously the sun and 
sunshine, the eye and colour alone fulfil all these conditions. 
They form a sun-system, discriminated from within the sensible 
world, and their only significance is to illustrate the analogous 
system of intelligibles under the Good. As Plato has taken such 
pains to define his visible symbolism, we must not lightly deform 
it, or build allegorizing philosophies upon it. 

As the chief concern of this paper is the seeming dualism in 
the similes, we need devote but a few lines to the figure of the 
sun. Obviously there is no metaphysical relation between the 
Good and such an aspect of the sun as alone serves the purpose 
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of the analogy. The simile simply illustrates by means of the 
sun ('descried ultimate giver of all good*) the transcendence of 
the Good (509 a, c), and the dependence of all values upon it. 
But one difficulty involved in the usual view may be touched upon. 
The sun, though not yswo-is, is said to cause yewo-ts, and increase 
and nourishment: even so the Good, though not avaia, causes 
oirna. The association of two such philosophical terms as yewo-ts 
and oixria has led to much hair-splitting. But there is no meta- 
physical puzzle. For obviously yo-co-is must be growth, since it 
is caused by the ' making sun,' and is coupled with ' increase and 
nourishment.' Milton's three words 'sovran vital lamp' cover 
the whole symbolism. 

III. 
The Line. 

The Line too is an analogy and no more than an analogy. 
Glaucon asks Socrates to complete the figure of the sun, and Soc- 
rates recalls the original formulation of the analogy (509 d, cf. 
508 b) — that the sun and the Good are two, and the kinds they 
rule over are two, the visible and the intelligible. If this does 
not mean that the visible in the lower line too is simply illustra- 
tive, the language is strangely misleading. 

The purpose of the Line is stated by Glaucon — at least no other 
account of its purpose will be found in the text. At the end of 
the simile he says (511 c) : 'I understand. . . . Not quite satis- 
factorily, for I think you are describing an arduous task; but I 
see that you wish to distinguish that part of the real and intel- 
ligible which is considered by the science of dialectic, as truer 
than that which is the object of what are called the arts. These 
have their hypotheses as first principles, and though their stu- 
dents are obliged to study them with the understanding, not with 
the senses, still, inasmuch as they do not make their inquiries 
with reference to a first principle, but by starting from hypoth- 
eses, you think that they do not exercise intelligence on these 
subjects although they are intelligible and have a first principle.' 1 
If this careful summing-up is taken at its face value, the Line 

1 1 use Mr. A. D. Lindsay's translation throughout. 
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should illustrate the distinction between the two stages of the 
higher education. Why does Plato at this point formulate the 
two methods of the propaedeutic and the dialectic ? They are the 
steps by which the soul, unwarped by lower interests, naturally 
moves to its goal, the Good. The relation between the Good and 
the intelligible realm was roughly indicated in the first simile. It 
is transcendent; they are dependent.. But the analogy now for- 
mulates precisely the methods to be employed successively in the 
systematic pursuit of the Good. 

If I have stated the purpose of the analogy rightly, and if (as 
the text undoubtedly says) the figure of the sun and the visible 
is continued here, the lower line, both states and objects, should 
be purely illustrative. That is why the Line is a proportion. 

Glaucon is told to take a line unequally divided, and to divide 
it again in the same proportion. One main part is the visible, the 
other the intelligible. In the first part of the visible are placed 
natural shadows and reflections; in the second their originals — 
animals, plants and things made by man. The latter are clearer 
than their images, and it is suggested that the images stand to 
their originals as the object of opinion (to oo&wtoV) does to the 
object of knowledge (to yvmarov). 

It is not hard to see that the bond between the images and 
their originals must be the sunlight, which Plato called truth in 
the previous simile. This consideration would seem to exclude 
the addition of any other objects whatever to the lower line ; for 
such additions, however plausible they may seem to be, destroy 
the relation of light. Indeed, would anyone have thought of add- 
ing to the lower line more than Plato actually specifies unless it 
had been identified with the cave and all that the cave contains? 
As I hope to show that the lower line and the cave have no con- 
nexion at all with one another, it may suffice to interpret the 
former by holding strictly to Plato's account of it. 

When Plato says that images stand to originals as the opinable 
to the knowable, a distinction established in Book V is simply 
recalled in the same terminology, because he wishes to 'place' 
the new illustration (cf. 478 a, b, 479 b). The ruling ratio 
(A:B), already known, is used to establish the subordinate ratio 
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(a':b') in respect of clearness or truth, so that the latter in turn 
may illustrate the ratio (a:b) within the intelligible. 

A B 

rb bparbv or So^aarbv rb vcyrirbv or yvaarbv 

a! V a b 

' 1 ' 

Images Originals Objects of Sikvoia Forms themselves 

dtcaala t'lctk Sibvoia vbtiais 

The lower line (and the upper) is a ratio, not a classification. To 
assume that the carefully specified objects between which the 
ratio subsists should have superimposed upon them all members 
whatever of the general class to which they belong, is to commit 
a glaring fallacy. This procedure ruins the ratio of light, which 
is the core of the analogy, and is not borne out by the text. 1 

Now what is the relation of an image to its original ? It is a 
clue pointing to the original, and guaranteed by the light. To 
take a hint from the Tim&us (52 c) : it is not its own essence of 
itself, but is of or relative to something else, its original. 2 Again, 
one naturally says, both in Greek and in English, that one sees 
oneself in a reflection (Alcibiades I, 132 d). Plato's application 
of the figure of natural images (as distinguished from the arti- 
ficial) illuminates his purpose here. A man uses the reflection of 
a thing to tell about the original when some difficulty or limita- 
tion prevents direct vision (Phcedo, 99 d, Rep., 532 b) — one 
thinks of a surgeon's speculum. But there is no certainty till the 
original is seen directly ; then there is autopsy. It is in this sense 
that the originals are clearer than their images. For a thing is 
clear (<ra<j>U) when it is beyond doubt, as when it is seen and 
touched. Then one no longer looks through a glass darkly, but 
face to face. 3 Indeed the scholastic figure based on St. Paul's 

1 It is well to remember that three sentences suffice to describe the lower 
line, and that the additions depend on inference from supposed parallels in 
other parts of Plato. Why are additions felt to be necessary? Because the 
content of the lower line, as Plato describes it, is not a 'world,' and cannot 
stand by itself. But if it is intended merely to symbolize the upper line, then 
it has all the meaning necessary for its purpose. 

2 See Cook Wilson, Interpretation of the Timceus, p. 109. 

* Clement of Alexandria saw the connexion of the two illustrations in 
Stromateis, I, XIX, 94, 1 : xal tear iiupaxrcv Si iced 81i.tpa.cnv ol inpifiCit trap' "EXX»)*' 
<t>i\o<rotprf<ravTes Siopwcn rbv 9ebv. tomvtcu yelp al Kcvr dSvrapdap (cf. Rep., 532 6) 
(pavToalac dXi)0e?s, (is cpavrcurla, Ka.flopS.rcu iv rots 1iScuru> xal bpQpev [t4] 81& rwr 
Scacbav&v Kal diavyQv ampArav. This is a comment on the Pauline text. 
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text almost expresses the sense of the Platonic distinction be- 
tween eucaom and Tto-rts. The one is specular or jenigmatical, 
the other is clear or immediate vision. 

For we must revise the assumption that eUaala and «W«, 
which are correlated with the images and originals, are real levels 
of apprehension. They are not curiously and artificially con- 
nected each with its own special kind of real object: they form 
an illustrative ratio parallel to a similar ratio of stages in the in- 
telligible (511 d), and are in fact psychological attitudes per- 
fectly easy to understand when they are taken in connexion with 
their objects. The selection of the word mWis is, I think, de- 
cisive. The criterion used to distinguish images from originals 
is clearness. What is clear is also wottov, assured; and marts 
is assurance. EtKoo-ta has suffered distortion because it has been 
assimilated to the state of the prisoners in the cave, and is hence 
called guesswork, imagining, conjecture and the like — one might 
preserve some trace of the original play of words and say mere 
speculation. We may retain the word, and say that Plato had in 
mind just 'specular vision,' remembering the old phrase 'mir- 
rors of speculacion' and Caxton's he goat 'speculynge and be- 
holdynge his shadowe ' in the water. The attitude of speculation 
is conjectural in the sense that it is indirect, a presage which 
needs confirmation. The meaning of the word is stamped by the 
phrase «««i£«v & twos, which signifies inference from evidence. 
Thucydides calls Themistocles the best speculator or diviner 
(JLpurro* etxaon/s) of the future, and the context shows that he 
meant no lucky guesser. What establishes the sense beyond cavil, 
however, is the description of the prisoner gazing at the natural 
shadows 1 outside the cave. He is unable to look directly at the 
originals because he is dazzled by the light; so he is constrained to 
gaze first at the shadows and reflections. This symbolizes the 
limitation and the function of Stoma. Plato means that StdVota, 
by virtue of some limitation, is ewcaaia or speculation because it 
cannot ' make sure,' and that voij<ns is direct and gives assurance 
or maris. Now this is exactly what the final statement of the pro- 
portion in 534 a seems to say. I cannot enter on an analysis of 

1 These are identical with the natural shadows in the line. 
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that passage here. But it is enough to note that the proportion is 
recalled immediately after Socrates has finally declared the pro- 
paedeutic sciences to be no sciences in comparison with dialectic, 
and that the purpose (I think the sole purpose) of the proportion 
is to say that true science bears the same relation to assurance 
(snorts) as Stavota does to speculation (*2<cao-ta). If we take all these 
lines of evidence together, is it not a reasonable inference that 
ttKacta and jrtoris are intended to illustrate a ratio of clearness 
between the states in the upper line? They are simply illustrative 
psychological attitudes. 

But, it may be objected, is it not unimaginative to tie Plato 
down so tightly? Even if the lower line is primarily meant to 
symbolize the upper, can the implications of the figure stop there ? 
Why not allow that Plato, in recalling that the visible is less 
clear than the intelligible, wished to set forth the general depend- 
ence of Becoming upon Being? One can but invite such a critic 
to carry his logic through. In the interests of his interpretation 
he must deny that Plato intended to distinguish the visible from 
the sensible for the purposes of the analogy ; he must allow that 
the lowest section of the line is meaningless for him as it stands ; 
he must, against the indications of the text, fill in the content of 
the lower line according to some principle that will transform it 
into a satisfactory ' world ' ; having done this and destroyed the 
analogy of light, he must face the embarrassing fact that the con- 
tent of the lower line as Plato described it is identical with the 
natural images and originals outside the cave; but he cannot 
carry his principle through, and expand these images and orig- 
inals into a ' world ' ; for they obviously are no more than sym- 
bols of the intelligible (like the lower line!), and he is already 
committed to the view that the cave is the realm of opinion or 
sense. And when all these accommodations are made, can he con- 
tend that the result is valuable enough to justify them? He is 
left with the datum upon which Plato constructed his propor- 
tion, the already known fact that the opinable, from which the 
material of the analogy is drawn, is less clear than the intelligible. 
But that is simply the ground of the analogy. Mistiness is not 
the mother of imagination, and a great artist does not construct 
his figures with such looseness. 
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As the purpose of this paper is merely to ask whether a meta- 
physical dualism is betrayed in these similes, we need not enter 
in detail into the problems arising out of the upper line. It is 
enough to say that the apparent prominence of objects in the 
lower line has led commentators to interpret the upper line as a 
classification of objects or kinds of objects. But if the account 
of the upper line is read without this prepossession, it is clear that 
Plato formulates two successive methods by means of which the 
intelligible is systematically investigated, and that one of these, 
with its objects, is clearer than the other. His distinction, in 
fact, corresponds to the difference between the propaedeutic and 
the dialectic. The arts, as Plato calls them, are less clear, like 
image-gazing, because they are self-limited. They assume as 
'immovable' their hypotheses, which are not absolute, but the 
starting-point of fragmentary though coherent systems. It fol- 
lows as a secondary mark of this limitation that the objects of the 
' arts,' being relatively simple, can be represented by visible dia- 
grams. 1 On the other hand dialectic acknowledges no absolute 
starting-point but the Good, and uses the hypotheses as stepping- 
stones, nor does it need the help of visible images. Since it is 
direct, and can ' give an account ' of things, this method may be 
called science in the true sense because it gives assurance. 

The break between the upper and ,the lower line is therefore 
simply the break that must be made between a piece of symbolism 
and its antitype if the analogy is not to end in hopeless confusion. 
There is no metaphysical dualism because the objects and the 
states in the lower line have no more than the ghostly life of a 
symbol. This result is not invalidated by the fact that the mathe- 
matician may take his diagrams from among the objects in the 
lower line. If Plato had said that his science arises from the 
contradictions of sense in the lower line, then a difficulty would 
have to be faced. But he has in mind the mathematician, who, 
conscious that his objects are intelligible only, uses visible sym- 
bols of those objects as aids in the search. In short: the two 
methods have for their sole aim the organization of the intel- 

1T0 take a modern parallel: it is simple to make a picture of a three- 
dimensional world, but the four-dimensional space-time continuum conceived 
by the general theory of relativity does not admit of this aid to the imagination. 
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ligible, but they differ in clearness because the one reasons down 
from an ap\n which is taken as immovable though it is not im- 
movable, while the other reasons up to an Apxn which is really 
immovable because it is absolute. 1 

IV. 
The Cave. 

The Cave is an allegory of education and the want of it (514 
a). If we place any confidence in the train of reasoning sug- 
gested above, the region in the sun outside the cave must be the 
place of knowledge and education. As in the Line, gazing at the 
natural images in the sun signifies the propaedeutic stage, and 
gazing at the originals the dialectic. But here the dialectic is 
figured in its full process, and a young man, rescued from an- 
other kind of sight, is led through all stages of the dialectic till he 
sees the source of all knowledge and reality. On the other hand 
the prison-house of the cave should mean want of education 
(dmuoWia) whatever that may prove to be. It is a system of 
half-lights and illusions. 

Now the whole imagery of the allegory has been taken as a 
Jacob's ladder, 

' Its foot in dirt, its head amid the skies.' 

On this view the cave represents grades of opinion, which natu- 
rally and necessarily precede organized knowledge. This theory 
of a graduated ascent is the offspring of the union of the Line 
and the Cave. The passage which is thought to direct the usual 
application is as follows (517 b) : 'Now thi9 simile, my dear 
Glaucon, must be applied in all its parts to what we said before; 

1 1 must here acknowledge my debt to Mr. J. L. Stocks's paper in the 
Classical Quarterly for 191 1. We disagree in that he, while seeing the illus- 
trative function of the proportion, still considers the lower line to be real and 
identical with the cave. It is right to mention that Dr. Henry Jackson takes 
the objects in the lower line as purely illustrative, but identifies them with 
the images and originals both inside and outside the cave, where he sees a 
' two world theory.' As I did not see Mr. Jackson's paper {Jour, of Philology, 
X) till my first draft was written, it is Mr. Stocks who led me to see the sig- 
nificance of the proportion. 
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the sphere revealed to sight being likened to the prison dwelling, 
and the light of the fire therein to the power of the sun. If you 
will set the upward ascent and the seeing of the things in the 
upper world with the upward journey of the soul to the intel- 
ligible sphere, you will have my surmise; and that is what you 
are anxious to have.' 

If this sentence is interpreted in the traditional manner, Plato 
is guilty of some curious oversights. The application of the 
allegory to the upper line — surely the most important part of the 
figure — is not mentioned specifically. He uses the sun and the 
visible in an ambiguous way: for in the Line the sun does not 
appear, while in the allegory the sun and the visible certainly 
symbolize the intelligible. And he even takes pains to bring the 
ambiguity before our eyes. For the phrases ' the sphere revealed 
to sight ' and ' the power of the sun ' have the very ring of the 
symbolism of light — yet they must be awkward periphrases for 
the sensible if we accept the current view. I have already re- 
marked upon the extraordinary difficulty that commentators ex- 
perience in applying the abundant imagery of the Cave to the 
meagre proportions of the quadripartite Line. But Plato does 
not say that the figure of the Cave must be applied to the Line. 
He directs that the figure should be attached 1 to what was said 
before — that is, to the two previous analogies of the sun and the 
visible region. The third simile is the natural development of 
its predecessors, the Sun and the Line. It re-integrates the sys- 
tem of the sunlight in the visible region outside the cave, and 
Plato asks his readers to compare the prison dwelling with this 
region revealed to sight — the imperfect light of the fire, which is 
a symbol, with the power of the sun, which has never been any- 
thing else than a symbol. That is : he contrasts a new symbolism 
with the old, assuming that his readers will seize the obvious 
contrast between the lights. 

But his readers have nevertheless identified the puppets and 
shadows in the cave with the originals and images of the lower 
line, a procedure which works havoc with the interpretation. 

i The word is rpor&m-av , which is used in the Frogs to describe the fitting 
of a tag on to verses in Euripides' prologues. 
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Imagery of the Allegory* Interpretation 

{Symbolism re-integrated (Sun Form of the Good 

from the first two < Originals Forms themselves 

similes) I Natural Images Objects of Sidvota 

(New symbolism parallel I Fire 

to and contrasted with \ Puppets 

the old) I Shadows Realm of iicaiSevela 

The originals and images in the lower line are identical with the 
originals and images in the sun outside the cave ; they symbolize 
the intelligible because they are seen in the sunlight, which sig- 
nifies truth ; neither the one set nor the other has any additional 
significance; the objects in the firelight belong to a different sys- 
tem and mean something different. To identify the objects in 
the lower line with the objects in the cave is to ignore the plain 
indications of the symbolism of light, and it is equally arbitrary 
and even more inconsistent to identify the lower line with ob- 
jects both outside and inside the cave. If some still contend that 
consistency should not be expected here, I can only remind them 
of a retort of Henry Sidgwick's to an opponent who suggested 
that a contradiction he pointed out might be a mark of a higher 
truth : he replied that he had never been able to distinguish con- 
tradictions which were marks of the higher truth from those that 
were signs of error. These inconsistencies are inherent in the 
interpretations, which ignore the central point of Plato's figure — 
that the sun and objects seen by its light symbolize the intelligible, 
and the fire and objects within its system signify a human Oempta, 
whatever that may prove to be : and they ignore it because inter- 
preters first identify the visible with the sensible, and then make 
the firelight symbolize the sensible. So much for the symbolism. 
The second sentence in 517 b explains its general meaning. The 
rescue is like the upward journey of the soul to the intelligible — 
but from what? 

1 1 subjoin Adam's application for comparison : 

A (Cave) B (Line) 

1. Fire = Sun 

2. Shadows of puppets — Shadows cast by sun 

3. Puppets in cave = Originals in dparbv 

4. Ascent from cave into bparbv = Ascent from the bparbv into the voijriv 

Column A symbolizes column B. Observe that bparbv in B 3 means the sen- 
sible, in A 4 it is a symbol of the intelligible and nothing else, and in B 4 
again it must be the sensible and opinable. 
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Let us recall Plato's problem. It was whether it is psychologi- 
cally possible to rescue some from the corrupting pressure of the 
ordinary pleasures and ambitions. Society made men bad. Now 
the cave is called a human affair (517 d), and seems to be en- 
tirely a human device. It is a prison house (like the den of 
Giant Despair) which men by craft make to appear a house of 
pleasure (ayoip-a'a). The showmen who manipulate the puppets 
manage a shadow^play — what our grandfathers called a galanty- 
show and the Elizabethans a motion. When we consider the 
bonds of the prisoners, their cramped posture, their inability to 
see anything but the shadows, it is impossible to argue that their 
state is naive lack of education. Nor are the danger to the life 
of the rescuer (517 a) and the struggle to drag the prisoner clear 
of the cave, reconcilable with the assumption that a natural 
process of education can be carried on in the cave. It is a ' noc- 
turnal day,' a Hades with no breath of the ' air that carries health 
from happy regions.' The allegory figures, not a Jacob's ladder 
rising step by step to the Good, but an iywv between two opposing 
' lives ' or ends. 

The background of the figure is the time-honoured question of 
the Greek sages : What ' life ' ought the wise man to follow, the 
life of honour and pleasure, or the life of theory? 1 They are as 
far apart as the feeble existence of a ghost and the healthy life 
of a man upon the earth (516 d). The cave and the upper region, 
in fact, signify two diverse systems of ends, and the symbolism 
is exactly adapted to bring out this vital distinction. For in the 
sun the eye is naturally drawn from the shadows to the originals, 
and so to the source of light: these ishadows 'draw' to the Good. 
But the end of the cave is the shadow-play, and the puppets and 
fire are human machinery to create illusory shadows. The pris- 
oners are ' turned the wrong way and look where they ought not 
to look' (518 d), nor can they unaided see what produces the 
shadows. The cave, in short, is a system of ends hostile to the 
Good, and is planned to keep down as manifestly as the visible 
region is adapted to draw upwards. 

1 But for Plato theory must not remain mere theory ; it must be used in 
the State. There is an absolute break between the ordinary life of the cave 
and the life of theory because the followers of the two ends, politics and 
theory, each despise the ends sought by the others. 
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This diraiSevo-ia is that described in Book VI, where Socrates 
speaks of a noble nature ruined by a false education (491 e). 1 
It flatters the competitive and pleasure-loving instincts of man. 
Now the allegory makes it abundantly plain that the cave fosters 
political ambitions and produces the political man, unrestrained 
by the knowledge of the Good and given over to the lust for 
power and the unbridled pleasures described in Books VIII and 
IX. The rewards of the cave are honour and pleasure, and its 
inevitable penalty is that men who remain there, warped and cor- 
rupted, forget their bonds and desire nothing nobler. 

Such perversion can only be arrested by the kindly force of a 
physician before it becomes irremediable. Hence the rescue is 
called a 'loosening and healing' (515 c). The prisoner, with no 
knowledge of the source of the shadows, cannot recognize in the 
puppets the insignificant cause of his galanty-show. (This in- 
credulity is commonly called wio-ns, belief!) If it is necessary to 
define the puppets beyond saying that they are the machinery to 
produce shadows, they may be called human artefacts (a&oXa)* 
which counterfeit the true objects of knowledge outside the cave, 
magnified by the fire to make a shadow-play and only known for 
what they are after the prisoner returns to the cave (520 c). 

The prisoner is so bemused that he must be dragged against 
his will clear of the cave. The bonds, the struggle, the steepness 
of the way — all these are signs of the great gulf between the two 
systems of ends, the feverish guessing at the shadow-play in the 
gloom contrasted with the spectacle of the sun without. What 
do these obstacles represent ? The men in the cave have been in 
part cajoled, in part forced to seek inferior goods, in especial the 
life of ambition with its reward of honour (ti/m/). The cave 
hardens the dispositions of to tfu/to«8<s and to imdviirfriKov into a 
'way of -life.'* This life is moulded by the showmen; and re- 
wards and punishments are the instruments which secure the 

1 The best commentary on the allegory, with its opposing ideals, are pages 
491-3 of Book VI. 

2 See Shorey, The Idea of the Good in Plato. 

* One naturally thinks of the Pythagorean apologue of the three ways of 
life (theory, competition, and trade), which is connected, as Mr. Stocks has 
shown (Mind, 1915), with Plato's analysis of the functions of the soul in 
Book IV. 
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allegiance of the young to the established system. If the allegory 
has any artistic consistency, it is impossible to gloss over these 
obstacles, to interpret the machinery of the cave as aids to re- 
flection, and to see in the puppets and the fire, focussed as they 
are upon the shadow-play, no more than natural steps on the way 
to truth. There is a great moral and intellectual conversion, a 
leap enforced ' from Satan's foot to Peter's knee * ; and the cleft 
between the two systems is a genuine break. The continuity 
must be sought, not in the objects, but in the mind of the pris- 
oner, who is converted from darkness to light because his nature, 
if not utterly corrupted, really needs the light. 

If this interpretation has anything to commend it, there has 
been a radical misunderstanding of Plato's purpose. The simile 
of the sun proved to be a pure analogy. The Line is an analogy, 
continuing the figure of the visible. The Cave, which was thought 
to be a variation upon the Line, is concerned with opposing lives, 
one of which seeks political honour and pleasure, and the other 
seeks the Good through knowledge and then applies the knowl- 
edge in the state. It answers in figure the question of questions 
— whether it is possible to turn men from the low ends of the 
established state and make philosophers kings. But though the 
two systems are self-contained, and though there is a real cleft 
between them, this does not mean a metaphysical dualism because 
levels of apprehension and grades of objects are not in question. 1 
The cave and the visible systems are turned in opposite direc- 
tions because they are the setting of two systems of ends, and 
men must be dragged from following the one to the illumination 
of the other if they are to know the Good and found the ideal 
state — tanta molis erat . . . ! 

Plato's end is practical. . His philosophers must return to the 
cave. This explains one significant detail in the summary of the 
figure, upon which I can only touch here. The man who stops 
short at the ' arts ' cannot know the Good ; for he has never gone 
beyond his hypotheses. He remains in the ' specular ' condition. 

lis the cave then not the place of M£a? Yes, but of a blind opinion, 
deformed and perverted in the interest of the ends of the cave. This opinion 
is not the natural and healthy state of the young and naive : it saps the impulse 
to know. 
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Not till he has grasped the Form of the Good and argued vic- 
toriously through all tests, is he fit to lead others to the Good. 
That is one reason why the propaedeutic of itself is no better than 
opinon compared with science, and why he is said to remain a 
dreamer. The intelligible has not imparted to him the nisus 
which thrusts the mind on to marriage with true Being, and he is 
unfit to aid in founding or ruling the Kallipolis. 

A. S. Ferguson. 
Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada. 



